A HISTORY OF POLAND
teaching at the University of Cracow, die chief educa-
tional establishment in the kingdom, was old-fashioned,
pretentious, and inadequate. The clergy did not realize
the accessibility of the new influences to the youth of the
country.   But in Prussia, where the preachers of the
reformed faith had gained so strong a hold, there were
new and good schools, and to these the sons of the
Polish nobles flocked.  The best and most enterprising
young men of the nobility, therefore, were being
educated in the reformed faith, and were returning and
spreading their views in Poland.   At Konigsberg they
set up a printing press, and flooded die country with
pamphlets and with extracts from the Lutheran version
of the Scriptures.  At the same time the Calvinists had
gained a hold in Lithuania, where die most influential
man, after the departure of Michael Glinski, was the
Calvinist noble Michael Radziwill. From the south also
came a wave of reformed religion, spread by die Bohe-
mian Brothers, whose preachers invaded die kingdom of
Poland in great numbers.
Sigismund the First was faced with dangers on all sides,
and depended on the support of the Pope for the very
existence of his kingdom. He was himself a staunch
Catholic, and die only other religion he was prepared to
tolerate in Poland was that of the Orthodox Greek
Church, to which the bulk of his Lithuanian subjects
adhered. He issued the most seveie edicts against heresy
in every shape and form, and infringements of these
edicts were attended with rigorous penalties. There were
frequent hangings of heretics, or dissidents as they came
to be called, in the reign of Sigismund the First. But,
as is usual with persecuted faiths, the reformed religion
throve everywhere, and the younger Sigismund found
on his accession diat it threatened to involve Poland in
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